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resolution adopting general plan for the 

DEVELOPMENT OF DOWNTOWN CLEVELAND 


WHEREAS, the Cleveland City Planning Commission on May 6, 1949 pursuant to 
Section 76-2 of the City Charter, did make and adopt a General Plan for the 
development and improvement of the City of Cleveland; and 


W 


HEREAS, the Cleveland City Planning Commission in accordance with Secac 


76 


-2 of the City Charter, has prepared a General Plan for the development 



improvement of Downtown Cleveland which is in harmony with the said cri 



General Plan and which constitutes a more detailed and more current progr 



for the development of the Downtown area as designated in said original general 


Plan; and 


WHEREAS, said Downtown General Plan as prepared by the Planning Director 
with the assistance of several nationally recognized consultants was publicly 
presented on May 21, 1959 at a civic luncheon attended by approximately 1, 500 

persons; and 


WHEREAS, the Cleveland City Planning Commission in accordance with Section 
76-2 of the City Charter has held public hearings on said Downtown General Plan 
on June 5 and June 12, 1959, and on November 6 and November 12, 1959 in the 

Cleveland City Hall; and 

WHEREAS, said Downtown General Plan sets forth and recommends a program 

the orderly and imaginative development of the area in order to attract tne 
’Taxi mum number of persons, business and commerce to Downtown Cleveland 
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I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A. THE FUNCTION OF DOWNTOWN , 

Downtown Cleveland serves a unique function in its Metropolitan Area. It is 
the largest shopping and employment center; it is the focus for information 
and negotiation, and the headquarters for government. It offers the Area its 
greatest common pool of space, materials and labor. In sum, Downtown 
Cleveland is the Metropolitan Area's outstanding display of the complexity 
of mutual interdependence and the benefits of face-to-face communication. 


B. THE ASSETS OF DOWNTOWN . 

The prime assets of Downtown Cleveland = » and the reasons for ensuring its 
future -- are the concentration of its functions and, in turn, their accessi- 
bility to the maximum number of people in the Metropolitan Area. 


C. THE FUTURE OF DOWNTOWN 


The future of Downtown Cleveland lies in its importance to the Metropolitan 


Area as the highest and most efficient focus for the operation of its business 


and governmental functions 


importance to the City of Cleveland 


as 


the highest concentration of local tax revenues. 


THE ROLE OF PLANNING AS A MEANS TO THE FUTURE 



The future vitality of Downtown Cleveland is important to everyone with a 
stake in the Metropolitan Area. Downtown Cleveland will not, however 


attract continuing investment in new buildings and other revenue -producing 
developments unless business enterprise and government share 
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for the continued improvement and maintenance of Downtown's functional 


efficiency. 
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identification of deterrents which must be altered or removed for early 
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Z. Determination of the basic economic functions of Downtown and their 

probable space needs for the future, coupled with identification of those 

locations where expansion of such functions can best contribute to total 
Downtown revitalization. 
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Identification of public actions necessary for improvement of Downtown 


access and environment as requisites for 


and stimulants to, continued 
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THE GOAL FOR CLEVELAND 


It has been previously established that the heart of Cleveland is exceedingly 


important to the health and well-being of the City of Cleveland and to the 


entire Cleveland Metropolitan Area. True, the also growing obsolescence 


of neighborhoods immediately adjacent to Downtown are a deterrent to the 


well-being of the city and the region, but Cleveland is at least aggressively 


conducting an urban renewal program for these are 
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IIL DOWNTOWN CLEVELAND TODAY, 



Downtown Cleveland is a highly complex unit of the Metropolitan h> ** *-*,c 


its functions are distinct but closely interrelated. 


Planni fig toy 1 * & t *\ * t t. 


first requires an understanding of its present nature. We tate fc 


therefore, of Downtown's physical character 
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the transportation which serves it. 


A. DOWNTOWN STRUCTURE. 


THE STUDY AREA. 


For the purpose of this study, we define "Downtown" as an area oi i , 


gross acres bounded by Lake Erie on the north, the Inner Beit Freeway 


on the east and south, and the bluffs of the Cuyahoga Ri /er Va ey or the 


west. 


Within the total "Downtown", there is a "core" which contains the dense s’ 


concentration of offices, retail stores, theaters and other typical obje 


tives of trips to the Central Business District. The "core" of Downtown 
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contained generally within one block north and 


south of Euclid Avenue 
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Downtown is desirable because it 


ftllowB n elbow room" for expansion by present bui 



tenants and for 


occupancy by new tenants to the area* 


A vacancy ratio of about 3 per 


sent of total 





is 


onsidered "normal 1 ’ for a major Central 


Businesw District. 


As 
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that the majority of vacant space was available in the older, less well- 


equipped structures 


The new Illuminating Company and East Ohio Gas Company buildings h 


a /e 


added space on the order of 10 per cent of the available supply. Whereas 


the chain reaction of moves resulting from shifts of tenancy to the new 


structures will take some time to work out, it is probable that the vacancy 


rate will rise to between 7 and 8 per cent of total available space within the 


While 




by no me 


disastrous, it 


does indicate a reasonable balance of supply and demand 


and 


permits a 


forecast that the construction of additional major office buildings in Down= 


town Cleveland will be temporarily discouraged until the 


new space is 


absorbed by the market and vacancie 


s return down below 5 per cent of total 


space 


As to retail space 
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4. 


Trend* and Shifts in Space Use. 




The "office building boom" in Downtown Cleveland during the 1920's 


pro 


vided perhaps the most significant change in the supply and character of 
Downtown floor space. Available space, in terms of net square feet of 


rentable area, rose from 4. 3 million to 6.8 million between early 1923 


and the end of 1930 


Subsequent year-by-year fluctuations show a slight 


increase during World War II and a slight decrease thereafter, mostly 


resulting from use changes. No new office buildings of over 100,000 


square feet were constructed between 1930 and 1957. 


There has been an increase in Downtown financial office activities since 


1929, including not only banks and investment houses but also insurance 


and real estate offices 


On the other hand, owing to increased suburban auto shopping, there has 
been a continuing decline in the number of Downtown retail outlets, parti- 
cularly in the "hard goods" category which includes automotive, hardware, 
furniture and appliance stores. Some marginal store units outside the 
"Core" have been demolished for parking space. Reduction in Downtown 
retail space has occured not only because of the above trends, but also 
because of the nationwide application of modern merchandising methods 
which make it possible to accommodate any given volume of sales in a 
smaller area than was possible a decade ago. 


Decentralizations During the past 10 years. Downtown Cleveland has lost 

some office building tenants to outlying areas, but the loss has not been 


great in proportion to the total quantity of available space. 


Because of 
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e growth m Ciev 
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)ltUdin „. wa. in fact, ft 1 ■ 


space relinqui 


shoe 


, b tenant, who moved to outlying 





change; in downtown itkvitan,, 


OFFICE BUILDINGS, 


TWO- YEAR PJGUOnS, I'HH 


I <)S7 


Category 


Occupancy increased by;: 

New tenants, local 
New tenants from out of town 
Tenants from other buildings 
Tenants from factories, resi 
dences and sub -centers 
Net expansion of present 
tenants 


Total increase 


Occupancy decreased by° 
Tenants out of business 
Moved to other cities 
Moved to other buildings 
Moved to factories, resi- 
dences and sub-centers 
Net contraction of present 
tenants 


O c c u p a n c y 
Ten Year 
Total 

C h . i n g < ‘ 

1948 - 4 9 

h, in I’houH 

1950-51 

aiuln < > i 

1 952 5 i 

! > < | U . \ 1 < * |* V , 

1954 55 

t 

1956 57 

541. 9 

90 . 9 

158. 3 

99 . 2 

92. 7 

100 . h 

249.4 

51.7 

45. 9 

56. 3 

47. 5 

4H. 0 

1 , 044. 2 

275. 2 

363. 9 

120. 3 

185. 3 

99.6 

98.8 

20 . 9 

25. 0 

27. 7 

8 . 8 

16.4 

1 , 545 . 6 

222 . 1 

3 5 1 „ 1 

284. 6 

330.6 

357.3 

3,479.9 

660. 8 

944. 2 

588. 1 

664. 9 

622.0 

443. 0 

122 . 6 

97.8 

80. 8 

58.4 

83.4 

197.5 

25. 1 

70. 0 

36. 2 

36.9 

29.3 

L , 552. 9 

366. 7 

318.4 

235. 3 

353. 3 

279. J 

479.0 

123.9 

81.0 

69.9 

113. 5 

90. 7 


788. 3 


150.4 


163. 8 


126.9 


173. 0 


Total decrease 


3,460. 7 


788.6 


731. 0 


549. 1 


Net change 


$ 


734.9 


10 . 2 


(127 



213.2 


39.0 


* 


Source 


Figures m parentheses indicate net dec 

Quarterly "Office Buildino m. 

of Building Owne- - °<- cupancy R 


(70 



tease 


174. 1 


657. 1 


(35.1) 


Note 


s and Managers 


sports, " The Cleveland Association 


Some 


a SS r egates do not add « 

figures. ot add precisely becaus 



' °f rounding ol fractional 


I 


It mu 


st be noted that the spatial growth of a 


metropolitan at <!•<■ h 1 ] , 


h 


• / 


Cleve 


land, coupled with the increase in autorno 


bile owner® hip ;i * J d 


usage, 


creates a situation in which some pro 


fessional and butt me® H 


enterprises of moderate size 


, • c _ ?n nno to 100,000 squar< 

(requiring from , uuu 10 \ » 


feet of office space) find it more advantageou 


s to take space in outlying 


areas convenient to the clientele they wish to ser /e 


Often, too, the h< 


enterprises feel that occupancy of a new building 


m 


an outlying area 


will have 


advantages in terms of prestige, parking lor employ 


or 


patrons, or 


some other consideration which will offset the -idv.<nta h 


of a central location 


Recent insurance and other office developments 


on Euclid Avenue beyond the Inner Belt Freeway w 



e doubtless based 


upon many of these factors. 


Similarly, decentralization of certain heretofore Downtown retail activi 


ties is a by-product of suburban growth and increased automobile usage 


Cleveland is virtually built-up and the suburbs offer suitable amounts of 


land for housing the rapidly rising number of new families. Convenient 


retail and service establishments are needed to meet the requirements 


of persons living in the new communities. That retail decentralization 


which is limited to the provision of amenities and convenience good 


shopping facilities for the outlying households is to be expected, and 


will not prove seriously detrimental to the Downtown retail function. 


value AND CONDITION OF SPACE. 



Downtown Cleveland represents 22 per cent of the total assessed valuation 


the City of Cleveland 


2 per 




the total 




s 




s 



valuation of 


Area. 


the Metropolitan 


To the 



nt that the value of Downtown decli 


me s 


through ne 


properties in 


gleet and obsoles -ence, 

the City of Cleveland 


taxes are likely to increase on all. othe 


r 


1. 


• Accessed Valu.es. 

istributionof_Asse£seu 



The dis 


tribution of land values indicates a peak value of $12, 900 p er 


front-foot limited to the 100 per cent retail location a.,ong the south 
side of Euclid Avenue from the May Company store to East 4th Street 


Beyond this location values drop sharply in concentric rings around 
this peak. The outer limit (5 per cent of the above peak front-foot 


value) is contained generally within a line which bounds Euclid Avenue 


frontage from East 21st Street to Playhouse Square and then/expands 


to include frontage on Superior Avenue, Prospect Avenue and the Public 


Square to a western extremity at West 3rd Street. 


Surveys indicate that over the past 25 years the peak front-foot land 


remained constant in location but ha 


ased somewhat 


in valuation 


It is a„so indicated that the outer limit of lower land 


values (5 and 10 per cent of the 


1 1 


peak") has 


vT 




ontracted somewhat in 


■a 


lo- 


cation to effect its 


present consolidation generally around the 


central 


core 


described above. 


Tax Exempt Property 


0f the Eet bUiWable ^ within Downtown 





approximately 15 


luding the Lakefront area 


P er Cen t is in the 


f I 


tax 


institutional and othe 


exempt 


If 


category. Apart from 


r uses 


some of this 


Property is retained 



public 
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open 8 pace . There is a need for 


such open s 



merely for the sake 


of openness as relief from the inte 


nse 


concentration of asphalt, brick 


and 


stone w hich characterised fi , 1 _ 

the heart of Cleveland and that of every 

Such open space is an integral part of a 


other major American city. 


healthy Downtown core. 


3. Age and Condition of Buildings . 

Short of a complete appraisal of each building, which was- beyond the 
scope of this immediate study, the following general observations are 

useful m approximating the relative quality and condition of the individual 
structures that make up Downtown Cleveland. 


There appears to be a substantial concentration of obsolete, pre-1900 
buildings devoted to commercial and semi- industrial use in the area 
generally west of West 3rd Street and north of Superior Avenue. In the 
northeast section of Downtown, generally east- of East 9th Street and 
north of Superior Avenue, there are two extensive areas containing a resi- 
due of very old and low -rated buildings devoted to mixed and marginal 
residential, commercial and semi-industrial use. The bulk of the "core 
area" retail space appears to be in buildings which predate World War I, 
while almost half of the present supply of office space was built during 
the "office building boom" in Downtown Cleveland in the 1920's, 


Since the 1930' s the pattern of development has been one of moderniza- 
tion of existing 

tions - - principally for office use in the "core" district, and for com- 
mercial and semi-industrial purposes in other parts of Downtown 


properties, and individual rebuilding at scattered loca- 


structure e haB been for the 

uS e e iru 
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construction are sound. 


significant if original design and 


maintenance and m 


on are pur- 


sued. 


When 


functional 


s 


aps the earning power 



of a structure 


its usefulness has ended. 


A major problem for Downtown 


Cleveland is the inhibiting effect on rela- 


tively uneconomic structures 


housing marginal uses 


Such properties in- 


evitably become "dead" properties, and dead property causes a decline in 


the value of adjacent property 


Aside from a scattering of obsolete properties within the core, Downtown 


Cleveland possesses a number of varied- size areas which contain obso- 


lete, worn-out land uses in need of large-scale replanning and rebuilding 


with productive new uses to satisfy modern requirements 


Such action 


appears to be chiefly needed in sections of the 


area lying generally be- 


tween East 9th Street and the Inner Belt Freeway north 


Lakefront bluffs, and also 


of Superior to the 


ly west of West 3rd Street 


south of Prospect Avenue. 


Th 
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B. 


downtown functions. 



The Downtown area of any city traditionall 


y performs a series of vital func- 


tions which attract people to it fr 


om a very wide are 


a. 


People are attracted 


or pulled to the city center for 


a P ar Ocular reason such as shopping, banking, 


employment or recreation or, in some 


cases, to accomplish multiple objec- 


uves. The greater the number of these functions that Downtown can perform 

effectively, the greater its strength and stability and the more beneficial it 
wi-.» be to the entire area supporting it. 


Pedestr„a_ surveys conducted by the Real Estate Research Corporation in 
Downtown Cleveland during September, 1958, revealed that: 

/a ; j 4 out of 10 pedestrians came Downtown primarily to work, 
tb) 3 out of 10 pedestrians came Downtown primarily to shop. 

c) About 1 out of 4 shoppers came Downtown primarily for other 

reasons than to shop or work, such as business matters, recreation, 
amusement or eating. 

These proportions, while not unusual for Downtown in a city the size of Cleve- 

« 

land, emphasize the interrelationship of the various functions which the cen- 
tral district performs. This interrelated nature of Downtown functions may 
be summed up thus: 

i !.♦•' ' 

* 

fa) The ability to attract as shoppers, persons who are Downtown primari- 

» 

ly for other purposes, helps the retailers maintain the sales volume 
necessary to offer a wider variety of goods than is available in any other 

a» 

* 

retail concentration in the Metropolitan Area. This variety, in turn. 

M 

serves to attract people who come Downtown specifically to shop. 
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tends also to 
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complexes. 


discourage pedestrian interchange 

Pedestrian surveys indicated that only 8. 2 per cent of the 
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pe r s on 


s who came Downtown primarily to shop had entered both the 


Higbee and Halle department store s» in spite of the free bus service avail- 


able between them 


.a,, activity of Downtown Cleveland serves four basic but distinct func- 

tj0rs of varying importance. 
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Retail 


The Higbee/May and Haile 


/ Sterling- Lindner complexes are the two n r ;„ 

* r* IB 


cipa 


1 retail generate 


rs in Downtown Cleveland. 


They are, how 


eve r> lo. 


c 


at ed far apart (one-third of a mile); and interruption of the retail com** 


of the intervening 


section of Euclid Avenue by major non-retail functions 


tends also to discourage pedestrian interchange between these two shoppy 
complexes. Pedestrian surveys indicated that only 8. Z per cent of the 


persons who came Downtown primarily to shop had entered both the 


Higbee and Halle department stores, in spite of the free bus service avail- 


able between them, 


Retail activity of Downtown Cleveland 


serves four basic but distinct func 


bona of varying importance, 
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these employees make a substantial 
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amount ol their total clothing ana apparel purchases Downtown primarily 
because of the convenience afforded by their place of employment, 

( b) Shopping Center for Local Residents. 

In this sense, the Downtown retail area operates as any other neighbor 
hood business district. It provides both the convenience goods and 
shoppers goods needs for the majority of those persons who live within 
a one-mile radius of Euclid Avenue and East 9th Street. More moderate 
and high-income level housing in the area, however, would render this 
function of Downtown retailing more important with respect to total sales 
volume. 

(c) Shopping Center for the Metropolitan Area . 

Traditionally, this has been the primary function of the Downtown retail 
district. Almost all suburban families shopped Downtown, at least occa- 
sionally, because of the unique selection and range of quality and price of 
goods available. 


This basic shopping pattern has been altered in recent years, however, 


through the establishment of the new, larger outlying shopping centers. 


These new centers have been carefully located to maximize convenienc 


e 


to their potential trading area for automobile shoppers. 


Also, their design has been dedicated to advancement of ease and pleas- 
ure of shopping, and merchandise is now offered in a range somewhat 


comparable to that obtainable Downtown. 


The result is that finally a substantial share of business which would be 
destined for Downtown has been intercepted by the latest and outermost 
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This 


function repre 
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rvice to pe 


r sons from outside the Cleveland 


Metropolitan 


Area who are in 


in Cleveland temporarily for a number of pur . 


tn attend conventions, 

poses; to aueuu 


to transact business, to shop, and to visit 


places of culture and entertainment. 


Whereas 


the retail purchases made by these persons are not large in re- 


lation to total Downtown sales volume, they are important not only to 
Downtown but also to the City of Cleveland for they do bring money into 


the city and are a factor in bolstering its economic base. 


The attraction of Downtown Cleveland as a regional center is reflected by 


the pedestrian surveys which revealed that 10 e 1 per cent of those persons 
Who came downtown to shop lived outside the Standard Metropolitan Area 
as defined by the U. S„ Census (all of Cuyahoga and Lake Counties). 
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anc j a imost 75 per cent of manufacturing employment is engaged in 



durable goods industries . Cleveland is also a center of operations for 


many transportation activities 
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spa^e *n Downtown Cleveland 8 their prime function currently is 
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Since 1955 a new center of office buildings has become established on 


Euclid Avenue east of the Inner Belt Freeway and just beyond what has 


been considered the edge of "Downtown”. It is anticipated that by the 


end of 1959 this new development will contain a total of 386, 000 square 


feet of gross floor space in 14 individual buildings largely devoted to 


area branch office functions of insurance and manufacturing concerns 


3 Hotels . 

Rooms available for transient guests in first-class Downtown Cleveland 
hotels currently number slightly over 3,000. The hotels contributing 
to this supply include three built between 1910 and 1920 (the Pick- Carter, 
the Sheraton-Cleveland and the Statler) and two built in the 1920’s (the 
Auditorium and the Manger). These hotels handle the dominant share 
of Cleveland's conventions and meetings requiring over 100 guest rooms 
and they still attract a large proportion of business travelers. The above 
quantity of first-class hotel rooms is judged to be somewhat smaller than 
is justified by the importance of Cleveland as a center of finance, com- 
jYj^rce and industry, and by the size of population in the Cieveiand Ivlei.ro- 
politan Area. The fact, however, that no new transient hotels have been 
built in Downtown Cleveland for 30 years is not peculiar to Cleveland. 

The same dearth of new hotel construction prevails in most of the large 

metropolitan centers of the United States. 

Almost 2 million square feet, or 4. 2 per cent of the total gross floor 
space in Downtown Cleveland is devoted to "hotel use". With the ex- 
ception of the Auditorium Hotel, all first-class facilities are located 
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The influence of sound development of the Downtown Lakefront upon 


Downtown itself can be great 


At the present time, a major stimulant 


to Downtown development lies in the fact that the JLakefront Airport is 


only 5 minutes in travel-time from the commercial core. Such con- 


venience ensures the closest possible linkage of home or branch offices 


in Downtown Cleveland with offices and production centers in other com- 


munities. 
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nnW NTOWN CIRCULATION . 

C © — - ■ 

principal means of access from the metropolitan area. 

The radial highway and rail network which converges upon Downtown Cleve- 
land is tangible evidence of the focal importance of the district to its Metro- 
politan Area. A lasting solution to the problems of Downtown revitalization 
must therefore recognize the necessity for maintaining the most efficient, 
economical and convenient system of access possible - for people and goods 
’ - to the center from the region. 

A full study of regional transportation serving Downtown Cleveland has been 
beyond the scope of this particular program. The following observations 
are nonetheless useful in establishing the relative means and character of 
current access to the central business district from its hinterland. 

1. Public Transportation. 

Recent surveys undertaken by the City Planning Commission staff indi- 
cate that approximately 132, 300 persons, or 47 per cent of all persons 
enter Downtown Cleveland by public transportation (rapid transit, bus 
and railroad) during an average 24-hour weekday. Almost 72 per cent, 
of these passengers are carried by 42 CTS bus lines covering 345 
route-miles serving Downtown. Another 20 per cent arrives by C. T. S 
and Shaker Rapid Transit. Commuter railroad service has diminished 
rapidly, and currently accounts for only about 1 per cent of public 

transport to Downtown. 

Another measure of the service rendered by public transportation is 
the rate of flow of persons leaving Downtown Cleveland at the extreme 
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An estimated 153, 000, 


or 


53 per cent of all persons 


enter 


Downtown 


Cleveland by private automobile during an average 24 -hour weekday, 


The outbound peak rate of flow from Downtown just after 5 P 0 M 



private automobile was measured at 35, 100 persons per hour, or 44 





per cent of the total peak rate, on an average weekday in the Spring of 


1958 


,au, f ip basic Metropolitan highway pattern serving Downtown Cie e 
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Aside from congestion at points in the Metropolitan system, etfi- ien< y 


and convenience of auto access to Downtown Cleveland during 1 ‘ 


.i k mo v e 


ments is hindered by the existence of only two Downtown 


oimect ions to 


the Shoreway, limited access to the west owing to isolation of the «r« a 


by the Cuyahoga River Valley, and the lack ot a 


1 o s e - i n 


free flowing 


collector and distributor "loop" linking major surface arteries on 


t h« 


east. This latter disadvantage will be removed with comp etion of the 


Inner Belt Freeway and its connections to the Shoreway and major sur- 


face arteries - Superior, Chester, Prospect and Fast 9th Street. (exten- 


sion of the Willow Freeway to the Inner Belt Freeway is also needed lor 


improvement of radial access from the south and southeast. 


CIRCULATION WITHIN DOWNTOWN . 

1. Pedestrian Linkages . 

A direct clue to the way in which the Downtown "core area" is organized 
and used - hence a clue to its improvement - can be gained through a 
study of the physical and functional interrelationships of pedestrian move 
ments. 


For this purpose the Real Estate Research Corporation, through the City 

as sing 26 

Downtown Cleveland locations on September 3 and 10, 1958., Subsequent:! 
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convenience of Downtown retail facilities is the long distance between 
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Blocks containing the rapid transit terminal 


t he Republic / Midland 


Building complex and ‘the Union Comme 


rCe Building were listed as "pri- 


mary destinations" by an above-average 


proportion of rapid transit pas- 


sengers. 


Two Euclid Avenue blocks lust eafl t of , 

just east of Playhouse So 


uare and 


locations on East 9th Street betw 


een Rockwell and Bolivar, lacking any 


transit station, were " 


primary destinations" for an above 


average pro- 


portion of auto riders. The 


south side of Euclid Avenue between Ontario 


and East 9th Street wa<? n 

ireet was listed "primary destination" of 


a Jll r e s po n d e n 1 8 


more often than any other 



a, and had a higher than average proportion 


of bus riders. 


(c) Pedestrian Interchan 


Spatial. 


Pedestrian movement tends to move 


in greatest numbers up and down 


Euclid Avenue, between the Union Terminal and Playhouse Square, 


with 


comparatively little movement to blocks not abutting this main thorough- 


fare. 


A plotting of this heavy concentration of pedestrian interchang 


e m 


dicates an elongated pattern extending about 3,000 feet in an east-west 


direction, and only about 800 feet in a north- south direction. 


At the two 


ends of this area, there is only a moderate volume of cross -Euclid 


move 


ment » and an even lower volume at the center of the area 
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The blocks at the two extremities of the area (including Higbee 




8 and 


Hal e s) attract few pedestrians from beyond these two extremities. 


The 


Halle block attracts pedestrians almost entirely from the west and the 


Higbee block attracts pedestrians almost entirely from the east. 
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The single rapid transit terminal located at the west end of the Downtown 



linear core is a disadvantage to the functioning of the core as a whole be 



cause of the length of walk to "primary destinations’ 1 at the middle and 
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parker b) to seek inexpensi re parking at some loss of convenience , 


whereas shoppers and other sub-groups of the Downtown pedestrian 


"mix' 1 (short term parker 0 ) tend to seek convenience even if it involves 


paying a premium rate. 


According to the surveys, less than one- third of the people who came 


Downtown to work parked in the inner area of high parking charges; less 


than one third of the people who came Downtown primarily to shop 


parked outside the inner high rate area 


The surveys indicate that of 


the total 24, 000-odd parking spaces available to the Downtown general 


public 


about 10,000 spaces are in the inner-high-rate area, slightly 


over 11,000 spaces are in the middle area; and about 3,000 spa:es are 


in the outlying low-rate area. Parking charges for all-day parking are 
roughly $1 and up in the inner area, and only 25 cents for most of the 
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outer facilities. 
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Cleveland is a northern industrial giant 


neither young nor old 


fr 
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a great; inland sea 


If cannot and should not assume the personality of som e 


other type oi: city* but rather 


should magnify and celebrate those qualities 


which are native 


to it and which indeed make it "Cleveland". 


Close s 


rutiny of Cleveland's central business district reveals a. number of 


topographic and architectural features of such visual significance and quality 


§ 

that they must be recognized and relied upon as cornerstones for the program 


of Downtown planning and development 


VISUAL FEATURES. 


Start with the River and the Lake. 


What city can put on a grander display of 


an industrial valley? Although visible only at Downtown's edge, the "Flats" 


are one of its most compelling and dynamic features 


the great bridge struc 
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the industrial traffic moving through or over the complex river bed 


de eiopment, the sweeping skyline view from the west 
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nd few church spires make themae, /es evident. 


Th<* Public Square; has probably remained the strongejst Downtown feature, 


visual y and physica.Xy, in spite of the numerous changes in surface form 


over 


the years. Few American cities can boast of such a well-established 


and importantly surrounded open space at their heart. The Mail, adjacent 


to the Public Square, while incompleted, has invested Downtown with an 


island of open space and a green backdrop to its Civic Center. The monu 


mental disposition of public buildings around the Mall is, again, unique and 


one of Cleveland’s special features. 


VISUAL ATTRACTIVENESS. 


Visual interest depends not only upon individual "features", but a..so upon 


variety of height, form, color, texture and the mixture of new and old. 


The strong usage of the Italian Renaissance Re vival style is a dominant 


quality among Downtown's larger buildings, especially around the Mall and 


Public Square, 


The monumental quality of the style as weL as the unifying 


use of Indiana limestone facing is an aspect quite unique to Cle veland. 


While Downtown is 


not especially significant architecturally, the clearly 


functional Rockefeller Building 


the elegantly stone -faced Society National 


Ba nk and the 



romantic and surprising "Old Arcade" must be recognized as 


visual focal points. 


Although of less architectural significance, 
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Streets and pedestrian ways, and the vistas they create, must also be recog 


nized. At the center, the merging of grid-iron and radial avenues provides 


a pleasant change of direction and a few surprises. There are some empty 


views, however, especially outward from Euclid Avenue south on East 14th 


from Prospect south on East 9th, and the inadequate terminal view of Euclid 


Avenue 


On the credit side are the northward vistas of Ontario and East 6th 


Streets, and the interesting change of pace of the latter from 
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DOWNTOWN CLEVELAND 1975 
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boundaries. 


Because the Plan aims at the highest possible 

relationship of logical Downtown activiti 
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purposes be retained 
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The area is 1 375 
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Lake Erie on the north, the Inne 
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the b. uffs of the Cuyahoga River valley on the west 


B. REQUIREMENTS FOR 1975 



Any Plan for Downtown revitalization can be 


a sensible framework for 


governmental and business cooperation only if: 


(a) The quantities of new space shown in the Plan are judiciously related 


to the amounts which the market can absorb. 


(b) The locations shown for the private developments are sound, and are 


provided with the public services and environmental attributes requisite 


to economic soundness 


(c) The Plan provides a total concept for development of the are 
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to 


six structures the size of the new Ilium 


mating Company building 


or 


V 

ei 


ght 


new 


ompany 


The amount of new construction required to meet this demand, of course, 
would be less if there were conversion of existing retail or manufactur- 
ing space to office uses; it would be greater if space now used for offices 
were withdrawn from the general market by governmental occupancy, by 
demolition, or by conversion to non-office use s. 


The above office market estimate for 1975 is based on the following 
general assumptions of primary importance to this market: 

(a) That Cleveland’s importance as a national and regional center 
will expand proportionately to its anticipated population growth. 

k • • 

(b) That improvements will be made in rapid transit facilities, especi- 
ally the provision of at least three station stops in the core area. 

(c) That manufacturing employment in 1975, although quantitatively 

above current levels, will represent a slightly smaller percentage of 
total employment than in recent, year s . 

This demand for new Downtown office space can be realized if greater 
effort is made to actually expand Cleveland's importance as a national 
and regional center of administrative activities. This is one aspect of 
the office space market which is within human power to change in a city 

with so many natural advantages as Cleveland, 
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Retail 


It must be re 


n j zec j that the increasing population of the Cleveland 

✓ ^ ^ 


Metropolitan Area w 


ill not automatically increase retail sales Down- 


town 


M 


t of the population increase will be in outlying 



eas and will 


c 


oncentrate its 


retail purchases in convenient outlying centers which now 


offer a 


range of merchandise somewhat comparable to that currently ob- 


tainable Downtown. 


However 


decline in the function of Downtown as the central shopping dis 


trict for the Metropolitan Area can be offset by the following positive 


factors: 


(a) The retail market represented by Downtown employees will con- 


tinue to grow in accordance with the expansion of Downtown functions 


and the consequent increase in the numbers of such employees 


(b) To the extent that Downtown rental housing is provided in accord- 


ance with market estimates, the Downtown retail area as a shopping 
center for local residents will increase in importance and sales 

volume. 


(c) To the 


extent that Downtown financial 


and administrative func 


tions 


continue to expand 


there will be 


from 


outside the Metropolitan Area. 


more business visitors drawn 


draw 


more persons 
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feet of the excess 


The total 1970 requirements for primary retail space are estimated to 
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result of the continuing excess of department store space 
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Current 
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Department Stores 

4 , 135 

Men's Clothing & 

Furnishings 

187 

Family & Other Apparel 

231 

Women's Apparel 

349 

Shoes 

122 

Jewelry 

113 

Variety 

289 

Other Primary 

Shoppers Goods’’' 

135 


Totals 5,661 

Includes custom apparel, furriers 


2, 925 

3, 066 

151 

189 

149 

159 

255 

301 

121 

120 

115 

129 

246 

264 

112 

136 

4,074 

4, 364 


linen and fabric stores. 


Source: 


Surveys undertaken by Real Estate Research 


Corporation, 


The estimated increase in Downtow 


n 


be 


realized only if action 


Cleveland retail sales potential can 


and convenienc 


is taken to improve the physical 


attractiveness 


e 


of Downtown for 


recommendations of the 

taken, the effe 


hoppers, in accordance with the basic 


Plan 


ft 




on the other hand. 


no such action is 


by 


CUVe * nterce Ption of additional 


new 


major metropolitan 


Downtown retail business 


shop pi n 



centers can be expected. 
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Hotels and Motels. 

• a ) Hotel Rooms : As against the shrinkage in Downtown hotel room 

markets owing to recent shifts in the habits and preferences of the 
travelling public, there is one expanding use: i.e., meetings and con- 
ventions . 














Average occupancy rates in major Cleveland hotels have been, in recent 
years, slightly below national averages, and substantially below the com 
parable figures for such favorite convention cities as Chicago and New 
York. Part of this lag appears attributable to Cleveland's inability to 
attract a steady volume of convention business - a business of con- 
siderable importance to the economic base of both the Downtown and 
Metropolitan areas, and one which is highly competitive. 


AVERAGE RATE OF TRANSIENT HOTEL OCCUPANCY 
SELECTED CITIES, 1951 - 1957 


IN 



Year 


U. S. Total 


Cleveland 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Pittsbur 


New York 


1951 

77% 

74% 

82% 

76% 

81% 

84% 

1952 

76% 

74% 

80% 

73% 

74% 

84% 

1953 

74% 

75% 

80% 

76% 

71% 

83% 

1954 

72% 

68% 

78% 

70% 

65% 

81% 

1955 

72% 

69% 

78% 

72% 

65% 

82% 

1955 

72% 

69% 

77% 

71% 

69% 

83% 

1957 

70% 

64% 

75% 

68% 

70% 

82% 

Occupancy rate represents percentage 

Oata from Horwath and Horwath. 

of total 

available rooms 

actually sold 
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(i) The block now occupied by the Hollenden Hotel, on the south 


side of Superior Avenue 


between East 6th and 


East 9th Streets. 


(ii) The area just west of the present Pick Carter Hotel. 

(iii) At the northeast corner of Public Square on property lying im 
mediately east of the Society for Savings building, as an alternate 
to the Federal office facility proposed in following Section IV D 

"(PROJECTS)". 

(iv) On Prospect Avenue, at the rear of the Union Terminal, where 
it is understood foundations now exist which would permit construe 

tion of a 1 6- story building. 

In order to improve the competitive position of existing hotel establish- 
ments relative to that of the growing number of motels, the Plan recom 
mends that consideration be given to the feasibility of installing parking 
facilities with direct, covered pedestrian entrances to the Auditorium, 

M ang e r , Pick^Carter and Sheraton - Cleveland hotels. Such facilities 
would also be an additional stimulus to the attraction of convention 

business. 


(b) Motel Ro oms . 

Whereas no new hotels have been built in Downtown Cleveland for almost 
30 years, the number of transient rooms in motels in the Cleveland area 
has more than doubled from 724 to 1,797 in the past five years. 


^he larger motels built in recent years 


are not equipped to serve as 


convention headquarter s , 


and they are not conveniently located for the 


gue 


s t lacking an a 


utomobile while in the Cleveland area. However 


they 


do compete 


directly' with Downtown hotels for a share of the market rep 



ented by comm ere 


ial travelers and travelers on vacation or other 


personal trips - 


Consequently the recent and prospective fu.tu.re growth 


of the motel has been recognized in planning for the total supply of 


transient g^uest facilities. 


Market Estimate? The consultants estimate the addition of over 1 B 000 


guest rooms to the existing supply in the Cleveland Metropolitan Area by 


new motel construction in the next five years e The Downtown area is 


judged to be a logical location for up to 400 rooms of this total, provided 


that desirable* reasonably-priced sites are available on major arteries 

leading to the core, and provide^ that building code requirements do not 
make construction unduly expensive 


The Plan recommends the 


establishment of a Downtown "motel strip 


t! 


on the north 


together with other "auto-oriented” business establishments 
side of Chester Avenue in the area between Ea.t lu+v. , „ 

een ' K ' ast 14t n and East 24th Streets 


Housing. 


« present there 1. Urn. herb* ta 


in 


*nost instances 


units of an obsolete and 


of Downtown housing markets in 

renewed and attractive physical 
there is an 


uneconomic nature. 


Yet studies 


affinity for Downtown living by 


general have revealed that, granted a 

environment and adequate public 


services 8 


several groups of persons 


or nincnt among these groups are those whose 


o 


pat ior 


s Y a v e a fur 


tiona 


affinity to Downtown (eg. , newspaper and TV personnel), tempo - 


v residents, single persons, young married coup es and older coup** ?' 
r ary 


whose 


-hildren have left home, and active or retired exezutt es. 


Estimate- Long Range; Upon the basis of extensive sur/eys, the 



nsultante consider it reasonable to plan for Downtown Clevelae 


d res 


dentia areas 


up to a total of 6 , 500 dwelling units by *970, Of these, sub 


tantially all would be rental types, although after corstru tion and o 




upancy of the first 1,500 units (see "Market Estimate-Near Futur* , 


below) it is believed appropriate to specifically investigate the mark* 1 ■ ur 
ownership types such as cooperative apartments, town-houses and single- 


family units 


ownership market can be 


more 


effectively attracted if preceded by the successful development of 


rental housing on adjoining sites. 


Market Estimate 


Near Future: Surveys indicate a cur r e r.t ma r k e t for 



1, 500 


Downtown rental apartments, 80 per cent of which should be elf 




ciency or one -bedroom units 


Potential Supplemental Demand: The research te :hmques uti zc d bv 

the Real Estate Research Corporation for the purposes of this study 


long-range land planning - were 


essentially tailored for obtaining quart! 


tative data on major components of Downtown housing demand 


These 


techniques, therefore, are 


not essentially usable for making estimates 


Of small components of total demand, such as the "retired persons" 


romP® a<n 


, he covnponent r 



presenting demand for high-rise apart- 


ments ai 

AJv • 


t 1 f Vfl® 


§ n b s t ^nt 


lv abo/e the mass market, and the quasi - 


- r> 


♦ran® lent »- «- 


mpo 


rent 


There is, nevertheless, evidence from the s Ur _ 


v evs to indie at 


e a substantial market for so 


- called 


f t 1 


luxury apartments" 


n Downtown Cleveland. 

a - ***** v 



ther \taior Functions for Downtown 1975 . 



ur 


eys indicate the existence of substantial, long-term space require- 


er.ts for Federal, State, County and City governmental functions 


in the 


Downtown area. The Plan recognizes the need for consolidation of Dowr. 

' * * - 


own go ernmental functions in an appropriate setting, and therefore 


suggests that the Mall area be utilized for this purpose 


The Plan aIso P ro P° s es the creation of a large-scale ’’Industrial 


Park" 


the existing semi-industrial area east of East 18th Street and north of 



ter Avenue to the Lakefront bluffs. 


Specifically 


the Plan provides 


for the continuance and strengthening of present 


sound establishments 


and ior accommodation of new establishments 

long-term land and street r 


on improved sites through 


eorganization 


A particular 


asset of this area 


18 US aCCe8S t0 ma J° r and highway faciliti 


°r service to business establishments 
dustrial development contemplated for 


es as well as its proximity 


* 

ln the core area. 


The type of in- 


this 


the Downtown 


area can be very beneficial to 


economy through tax payments 


ployees 


and the provision of em- 


38 CU8t °mers for Downtown 


services 


Indust 


in turn 


function 


W ° Uld benef it through close 

8 ar d 8erv ices which only 


ry and its employees 


Proximity to the 


many particular 


Downtow 


n 



offer. 
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e Plan not only recognizes the 


quiremen.ts for water comme 


but 


so recognizes the need for greate 


r public enjoyment of the central 


akefront. 


It therefore pro /ides fo 


r expanded recreation and amusement 


facilities in the Lower Mall 



ea between West 3rd and East 9th Streets 



tCULATIQN AND PARKING. 



owntown is the hub of a regional transportation 


network which provides 


to the Metropolitan center and interchange between the center's busi 


n ^35 cl n n its 


c.-.e.its. A balanced transportation system is essential to the 


revitalization of Downtown Cleveland. Concentration of business in Down 




town can therefore only be maintained if accessibility is increased through 




ement of both freeway and mass transit facilities, by reduction of 


c ala r and pedestrian conflict both inside and adjacent to the "core", and 


or/ arrangement of more convenient parking facilities. 


ss from the Metro 



an Area. 


roday, some 285,000 people enter Dowrtown Cle /eland during an average 


week cay for employment and shopping, and for other business and per 


ci 


sona.1 reasons. With the expansion of Cleveland s economy, even more 


persons will require safe and convenient access to the center in the 


future. 




ix. m* tro 




oil tan centers where adequate rail rapid transit facilities have 


ceen orovided t has been established that there has been an ..... rease 


£ C' 


of these facilities - and in the use of Downtown. The "New York 


m* At ML My 


A % > 


on 


March 3, 1959 cited evidence to this effect. The convenie 


e 


of 


c? t 


r^nsit fa 


ciliti eS 


serv 


i n 


g 


Downtown 


Cleveland - rail and v ( <K , 


cular - 


st m 


fa 


et be improved because 


it would be physically and 


fman 


cia.Uy impossi 


ble 


to build enough expressways and parking fa~ J * 


ilil- 

V 11 i •• 


tics to sc.r 


e 


all who, without mass transit, would have to use private 


automobiles 


the Cleveland Metropolitan Area, the major need for improvement 


of 


mass transit service and encouragement of more riders includes exten- 


sion of presently-proposed rapid transit lines to outlying, densely popu- 


lated areas, and provision of additional parking areas and bus connection > 

v X S 


to outermost stops, to render rapid transit facilities more convenient for 


suburban residents 


The early fulfillment of such plans appears to de- 


pend principally upon the maintenance of transit revenues 


and govern- 


mental policy in regard to financial assistance. 


The provision of addi- 


tional Downtown rapid transit station stops 


is 


of course 


also required 


as discussed on a following page 


-As to bus operations 


further 


improvement of the regional freeway 


system 


will offer opportunity for faste 


r 


more direct service to the suburbs 


There 


is 


also an excellent railroad network 



ving Cleveland from out- 


lying 



Howeve 


rail commuter 


for 


r, passenger service has rapidly declined and future 
access to Downtown will perhaps depend upon possibilities 


rail /municipal financial agreements 


similar to 


the Philadelphia are 


current experiments in 


a 


The 


Cuyahoga County Engineer has 


for 


for 


construction and i rapr 


some time been pursuing a program 


o/ement of Metropolitan ar Pa f 

p - can area freeways 


and other 
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2 . 


major highway routes. 


R 


ecent studies hv r- 

8 °y the County Eng 


ineer s office 


JievC resulted in a comprehe.ti 


naive 


plan for improvement of the C 


ounty 


freeway system to 1975. 


The 


carr 


y^.ng out of this plan will, in part 


9 


materially improve vehicular access to Downtown 


Its fulfillment 


appears to depend largely upon agr 


eements between governmental 


agencies as to precising of routes and financing 


Circulation Within Downtown. 


The major internal circulation requirements for a revitalized Downtown 


Cleveland are 


(a) Maximum pedestrian access to and within the "core” = the 
destination of most persons, and th area of highest property values. 

(b) Max. mum integration of all forms of Downtown circulation in a 
system designed for most effective utilization of each, and for con- 
trol of each so as to maintain continuity of movement. 

(c) Adequate automobile terminal space located not only for con- 
venience to the central core, but also for interception of unneces- 
sary travel between, the freeways and the ore. 


Full applicat on of these requirements to Downtown Cleveland would re- 
quire almost complete separation of all forms of transport and extensive 
rebuilding of most blocks in the area. Such an undertaking would not 
only be financially prohibitive, but would also extend realization of the 
basic elements of the "Downtown Plan" far beyond 1975. Because of 
the necessity for early action toward Downtown revitalization, the pro- 
posals for internal circulation embodied in the "Downtown Plan" are 
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on its princip 


cipal streets. 


Unde 


, r the Plan, a high-leve 


1 subway is proposed in Euclid Avenue 


to 


c on 


nect the East and 


West 


Side branches of the CIS Rapid Transit System 


in the area between £> 



st 14th Street and a point west of the present 


Uni 


on 


Terminal, Station stops would be provided at Playhouse Square, E agt 


9th Street, and at the Public Square in conjunction with proposals for 


its 


rebuilding to serve, in part, as a central transportation interchang 


e 


Pedestrians, and bus routes serving the core, would dominate 


circulate 


n 


on Euclid Avenue between East 17th Street and the Public Squar 


e 


Certain 


north/south major streets would still., of 


ourse 


penetrate the core in 


this 



scattered curb terminals of suburban bus lines would 


be integrated into parking garages proposed for 


lated to the 


two locations directly re 


core = at East 


14th and Chester Avenue 


Huron Streets. Interchange betwee 


9 


and at Ontario and 


n 



bus 


and 


C ° mC “ n “» Sapid T ran .„ 


routes serving Downtown 


In Litton to the foregoing, 


would be provided at Public Square 


and 


attractive M 


c lenient linka 


pedestrian 


ways 


H 


for pleasant 


ge to 


Provided in 


a djacent streets 


^junction 


and functional areas would be 


offic 


with 


new 


es and 


hotels 


£ownt 



own developments such as housing 


9 






connections would be prov 


ided 






















to 


Ijnk the Mali and proposed Convention Center with Lakefront recrea 




t i o n 


t.u ilit'.es, and to link proposed housing developments with the cor 


e 


a r e a . 


A ut oniobiles 


Recent traffic surveys conducted by the City Planning Com 



mission staff in conjunction with other agencies 


onfirm the fa^t that 40 


pc r ccii 


ent of the automobiles currently entering Downtown are merely 


passing through the district. This substantial volume obviously inter 


feres seriously with the movement of people and vehicles 


that must, or 


want to use Downtown facilities. Basically, then, traffic in Downtown 


Cleveland requires redistribution for reduction of unnecessary volume 


in the central area and corresponding reduction in conflicts, and for 


provision of more direct access to principal core area destinations 


Completion of the Lnner Belt Freeway loop around Downtown will relieve 


congestion by carrying main traffic streams around the district, and by- 


allowing vehicles to enter the area at more efficiently distributed points 


of a 




ess. Similarly, the planned extension of the Willow Freeway from 


Broadway Avenue to the Inner Belt will relieve surface streets of subur 


ban traffic to the core from the south and southeast. 


Under the Plan, major vehicular circulation within and to all parts of the 
Downtown area - after leaving the expressway system - would be 
achieved through movement over: 

(i) improved primary, two-way "radials” connecting with the 
expressway system and leading directly to the "core", eg. 

Superior, Chester, Prospect, E. 14th, E. 9th and Ontario. 
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..,t fir around the developm 




rathe 


than thr 




them, 

, s also contemplated that there should be a general improvement of the 
! akefront roadway system to better serve existing and future port and 
recreation developments in this area 0 Speciflca.liy p the Plan, proposes 

improved linkage of Lakefront functions with Downtown and with the In- 
dustrial Valley. The Plan also proposes a Lakefront truck roadway 

system to serve the Port by extension of the present South Marginal road- 

way west from East 9th Street to the Shoreway at Edgewater Park. AUo. 

^ is thought that improvement of the North Marginal roadway from East 

9tn Street to liberty Boulevard would provide a suitable auto parkway 
for slower moving traffic. 


The Stalled problem of f.„ 

m of £utu *e trucking 

town functions has u 

een 8 tv en detailed 


<fnd delivery services to Down 


study in this program 


In 


general, it can be ^ 

88 S ^ re ^ts and alleys now used 


55 . 


g (ir 1 > vc r ic h would continue to ser /e this purpose without major con 
jj 1( t with the future circulation system as a whole. Finally, continued 
f.tri‘1 rT)for ernent of existing vehicular and parking regulations can go 
a Jong way toward expediting future Downtown traffic in all forms. 


Par king . 

Downtown Cleveland now contains off street parking facilities available, 


on a fee basis, for approximately 24,000 cars. Of this capacity, si j 



more than one- third is located in the outer fringe of Downtown and 


another one-third is available at higher -rates adjacent to the 




or 


e. Ad 


ditional Downtown parking will be required in the future because: 


fa) Improvements in the freeway system will encourage additional 


automobile usage by some persons 


(b) New residential construction will occur in areas further re 


mo / 


ed from superior commuter transport facilities. These more 


distant residents will tend to drive Downtown to a greater degree 


than residents of closer in areas. 


(c) There will be some reduction of existing Downtown parking 


capacity resulting from construction of new structures on 


existing 


parking lots 


In the light of anticipated Downtown developments, together with corre- 
sponding increases in employment and auto usage, the Plan provides 


fo 


r an estimated 8,810 new off-street parking spa 


es. 


For the Plan, the 


objective has been to minimize vehicular 


travel in the area by locating 



a 


dditlona! low-rate. 


long-‘ err0 


£r ing e 




ity 


to freeway 


access P° ints 


sec 


on d objective has 


been to ma 


ting a 


dditional hlgh er 


rate, s hort 


parking facilities in close pr 0xi 

rv ed by shuttle bus to the core, A 
ximize pedestrian convenience by l OC£U 
term parking facilities immediately 


but se 


adjacent to the core 


More specificity* 


the Plan p 1 * 


in four 


Avenue i, 


ovides for an estimated 3,310 new spaces 
, „ adiacent to Inner Belt interchanges with Superior 

surface lots a j 

* <•„ tbe Willow Freeway extension on the western 

and adjacent to the u 


fringe of the St. Vincent 


Charity Urban Renewal Project 


It is contem- 


plated that all of these lots would be provided with shuttle bus 


service 


to the core. 


and that they would be developed as an expansion of the 


municipal parking program,, 

4 

The present system of close-in, higher -rate, short-term parking facili- 
ties has been augmented by strategically spotting ramp garages of varying 
capacities in eight locations adjacent to major retail, office, hotel, gov- 
ernment and recreation facilities at the center e Thus, 5,500 additional 
autos can be parked within convenient walking distance of all major Down- 
town functions, and with direct access to principal portals to the core 
from the freeway system. 


In the light of the existing parking situation in Downtown Cleveland and 
the planned completion of the Inner Belt Freeway, it is believed that 
Downtown parking needs can best be met if there is a clear policy to en- 
courage the provision of parking facilities by private capital in and near 

^ C ° re area ‘ Withp “ bUc —ship Principally confined to large, 
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ow-rate parking lots 


Primarily 


c e n t to the Freew ay 


located adja- 


ter prise , then public 


m unity need. 


' 1 A ° 5 

^bere the dema^^ 

emand cannot be met b- 
powers and money must h„ 

Y must be used for this com 


c future land use 


The Plan proposes some 


major 


to fit future Downtown requirement*? , , 

Huxrements as indicated by market estimates and 

related reeds for public services. Its essential goals are the 


separation or 



removal of conflicting land uses 



the strengthening of sound use areas, and 


the 


mai 


needed for full development of 




i 




Downtown, In essence, the Plan provides for the further development of a 


highly-concentrated office-retail core surrounded by related and supporting 


functions such as housing, semi-industry, government and recreation 


Fundamental to the validity of the Plan, too, is the degree to which all of 


its major com 


fit together in quantitative balanc 


le 


» s 


Downtown 



arking in relation to the c 


apacity of Freeway access; Downtown employ 


ees 


in relati 



to the total anticipated enclosed space 


"Balance” is especially 



to a 


small and intensely developed 



such as Downtown. The 


relationship of one land use to another, 


and the integration of these uses 



i es 





services, therefore, 


has been carefully considered in 



formulation of the 



for 


1975 the 


Plan 


p rc/p° 


«e a 


the 


following changes in major Downtow 


n la 


n«i 


a 


,loc»<io"* a * 


c omP* red Wi 


tii the P r 


esent 


- 35 % 


* 


Com jrieTC 
Institutional a 


n d Government 


l 39 % 




4 


8 % 


Industry 


4200 % 


Residence 


•Reduction doe the consoHda^n 


ement of some 

developments. 


of business land use in and adjacent to th 
outlying business use by proposed resi. 6 




ue to expansion of governmental functions in the Mall area, and 
xpansion of the Fenn College campus 


D. PROJECTS . 

The reorganization of major land uses and the system of access provided to 
them is a frame of reference further specific development of Downtown, 
Because the purpose of the Plan is, in fact* Downtown M revitalization”, it 
therefore culminates in a series of carefully-selected and inter -related 
projects to indicate the possibilities for rebuilding , 


AU ° f thC Pr ° jecU are d ^cribed in more detail on following pages 
following projects would be financed with public funds 

8ary '° lmpr ° Ve the functional efficiency of Downtown, 

related private development; 


The 


and are not Only neces* 


but also to encourage 


1 


2 


Completion of the Mall, 
expansion of the Convent! 


3 . 


Installation 


ion Center 


° f Euclid Avenue Subway 
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4 . 


Reorganization of 


Public Squar 


5 . 


Reorganizati 


on of Pl^wv, 

ia ynou« P 


6 


Lakefront Develo 


bqua rp . 


Pment. 


The following projects are 


although 


essentially dependent upo „ 


c er tain Downtnu/n u 

‘own housing might b „ 


private Initiative 


assistance under the "Urban 


provided through Federal 


R 


enewal" program 


. Hous 


mg Developments . 


2 


Commercial Offic 


e 


Bui dings 


3 


Convention Hotel Faciliti 


e s 


in 


addition to these major 


projects, the Plan includes a number of previous- 


ly-described recommendations of equal importance to Downtown revital 


iza- 


tl0n ^ relatln g Particularly to off-street parking, and to supporting furt- 


tions such as 


semi-industrial and industrial research activity. 


The urgency of this Downtown planning program has not permitted full ar d 


final analysis of all aspects of the "Public Projects". Nevertheless, they 


are believed to be feasible and desirable "stimulants" to needed private 


development, as well as contributors to the functional efficiency of Down- 


town. Further studies would clarify the relationship between the required 


amount of public investment and the tax returns which could be realized 


through induced private investment 


In order to accomplish the Plan, substantial sums of both public and pri- 


vate money will have to be spent. From the public standpoint it must, be 


remembered that some of these expenditures would be of a self-liquidativg 


nature 


an d eoraf 


in t ut3 * np 


wo 


aid c 


orxio 


from other agencies of goy e 




fe nt 


dera l agencies, as in the case of hi gh> 


s uc 


h a® 


State 


^ and i e 

C Old render the actual cost to the indl 


,>cts. 


Such e*P en 


ditures 




proje 

taxp a y er 


sm 


all i» amount 


when c 


ompared with the "return" which Wo ^ 


b 




r 


ea iized from 


the private pro 


jects induced and constructed as 


a r 


eauu 


of 


carrying 


out the Plan 


PUBLIC 


projects 




1 


The Mall 



Program 


completion of the Mall in accordance with present needs and 


future requirements 


Elements 


Surveys indicate a substantial requirement foi governmental 


office space in Downtown Cleveland. The Plan proposes that Downtown 


public office space be consolidated in the Mali area in accordance with 


longstanding concepts for its total development essentially for the follow- 


ing reasons? 


(a) To magnify the present identification of the Mall 


as the 


fV 


government area" of Downtown. 


(fc) To add much-needed "life" to the Mall 
in daytime population of office workers 


area by an increase 


Specifically s the Plan c 


ontemplate 


a improvement of the Mall area by the 


addition of two 

0 governmental building 


Nation of present 


groups providing for: (a) consoU 


velopment 


and space for futur 


e bounty functions in a plaza 


de 


c 


Ci ‘y Hall offi ce 


°" °» , *«» «* Uk.. Ue; 


and by (b) expansion 



s and 



State and other governmental office 












facilities in « pU». devel opmen 


6 i 


Lakeside Avrnu»'. 


1 w ««t of K 


8t 9th Sir f*«*f - . 

street and ten 


tered on 


Additiona lly 


th 


® Kovernmentai 


aspect of the 


be completed by the additi 


on of Fed 


WC8t 8idc of the Mall would 


e 


of expanded convention facil lt i 


ra of ftce buildi 


n % B ' The provision 


the Mall's surface but ai 


e « to the north, would n 


ot only add area to 


ao would provide 


end, in balance with its gener 


some "closure" to the north 


a 


- symmetry. 


The surface of the Mat 


* 


is alte 


by the retirement of three roadways 


from vehicular use and by substantia de 


'elopmert of improved pedes- 


trian areas, including locations for r 


est and relaxation. A significant 


new sculptural element is 


proposed north of Lakeside Av 


erue to symbo- 


lize the spirit of civic progress in Cleveland. 


Additional parking is proposed ir the Mall area, 
neath the central portion of the Mai itself where 
would be provided as an aid to accommodation of 


particularly under - 
space for 700 cars 
convention ard other 


/isitor s. 










— '■''’"’ren t*T * 

ntl 


L- 1 


ProgliB? 


To P r 


ov id* 


C\e 


vel* 


n 


d ** 


rith 


* modern Convention C«»hi* t 


1 f » 


h 



D* 


titi 


e 


w 


ith » irnl 


lar 




in other 


title** 


fri^meflti 


. W 


rith the pr 


e se 


nt 


public H 


al i Cleveland is In »<'p ^nv,.,|,i r 


po 


gition 


of having 


an ex 


vhibition fac 


ility which, while no 1 <>m K p, 


cm 


» i 


pirn. 


I 


/ 


,_ a h e to ne* 

comparaD- 


facilities 


and the 


rC fore not fully competitive, 


I tr 


made competiti 


irive - and the leading na 


tional facility - without the t:o 


n 


s 


truction of entire 


lv new facilities* 


It is proposed, therefore, t hot 


appr 


ox 


imately 330, 000 squar 


e 


feet of new and flexible exhibition >p a , 


be added to the present 


10,000 square feet of usable space represented 


by the 


Public Hal:, by an underground extension to the north at the level 


of the present facilities 


Above this large hall, the roof would become an extension of the Mall 


surface. By being partially separated from the Mall by a new reception 


and meeting-room building, the extended Mall surface would become a 


large "plaza' 1 for public use and enjoyment. 


An Assembly Hall and 


s Building are indicated rising from the plaza and enlivening its 


form by providing some sense of enclosure. 


Over this plaza and down 


a new pedestrian ramp would 


rno/e thousands of users of the en- 


' arged Lakef ront recreation faciliti 


es. 


rjrri the sur far p 

ception bui.ding, visitors would 


exhibition area below 


use escalators 


to the 


Elding would aernm 

acc °mmodat 


In addi tion, two floor 


of the three-story 


Su PPlementar 


rnulti- pur pose and meeting r0 ° n * 


0 


needs 


The Assembly Hall wou 


Id s 


e<d 
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, sOO l'<’ plated over a nhnllow refl 


ectinj^ pool. Interestingly shaped 


.. aoirs wow *1 intstconnrcl all of »u« ...i ...... . , 

* *' ' ' plaza areas and related buildings. 


It 


* owld hr noted that space for a railroad 


station stop is incorpo- 


t atcit into the new convention structure. 


Trains would pass below the 


ma il bui Idmg es» alators would be provided to the upper floors, and 


t.iv. and auto service won d connect to West 3rd Street. 


Justification: because of the existence of the Public Hall, Cleveland's 

■^a^SSSMk - * 


co’ vet tion facilities can today be relatively easily and economically ex- 


panded to .1 size that is competitive with the best in the United States. 


Additional convention* and exhibits will be economically beneficial to 


Dow town and to the City of Cleveland. 


Also,, provision of public funds for a greater Convention Center will give 


Cleveland the opportunity to create not only a dramatic, significant and 


economical .v sound expansion of the Mall, but also to create a new symbol 


of Downtown Cleveland - a symbol linking the City to the Lakefront with 


its Seaway and Airport. 


3 . 


Euclid Avenue Subway 



ram: Construction of a high-level subway in Euclid Avenue to con- 


nect the East and West side branches of the Cleveland Rapid Transit, 


and to serve the Downtown business core with a total of three station 


stops. 



tv exits 


r,f>ction 

„ its connects 

From llt> 


ra nsit 




e 


double 


would be located in the right-of 


hundred feet 9 and thence in 


way 


of 


a 


ubw 


a y 


in 


14th Street from 


The subwa 


y 


w ould 


follow 


From the Public Sq Ua 


re 


would connect with the existing West Side Rapid 


Su Peri 0r 


oint west of the Union Terminal 
Avenue at a point west oj- 


Station stops would be provided at Playhouse Square, Euclid.East 9th, 
and at Public Square, The latter station would be provided as a part of 
the large-scale reconstruction of Public Square to serve, in part, as a 
central transportation interchange. 


Justification : In the decades ahead-, central business districts are not 
expected to keep their vitality unless certain improvements are made 
Downtown Cleveland will not attract the capital for needed new invest* 


ments unless the area is kept functionally efficient. As one example D 
market surveys anticipate the construction of an additional 2.4 million 


square feet of office 











<>s 


p* 


, 0 pj«» with destinations in close 


proximity to Euclid A,., 


bc*t be served by a subway which has t 


ue i ould be *t 


ts de stinations 


f horou«hfare. 


on that important 


Consideration should be gi 




t0 the in »‘»llation of a covered passageway 


ad jar ent to the subway which would make it 


possible for pedestrians to 


travel undercover the length of the sho 


pping district during inclement 


weather. There should be ac 


c 


ess to a l umber of the stores and it should 


be attractively designed, possibly with continuous show wtndow. along it. 


entire length. 


4. Public Square . 

Program .; Reconstruction of Public Square as a focal point of improved 
useiuJ ess ar.d esthetic character, and favoring pedestrian convenience 


Elements: In essence 


the Plan proposes that greater utility and enjoy 


ment of the Public Square be achieved through the removal of motor 


vehicles from its surface and by creation of separate and distinct floors 


to serve its transportation and outdoor recreation functions,, 


At the surface s motor vehicles would by-pass the Square on its western 
perimeter or cross the area by Superior Avenue on a shelf at the present 

grade. In the southern half of the Square, present bus movements would 
be ramped underground from Euclid and Superior Avenues to a concourse 
permitting full transportation interchange and pedestrian connection 
with adjacent shopping facilities. The northern half of the Square is 
lowered to this concourse level to create, in effect, a larger outdoor 


r 


wt 


.k c*«' d ' 






n ilfM * 1 


lotulo (or •ummrr und 


r 




.,1 tctivitiri am 


I for p u 


blit events 


A t laird InVfll 


would 


^ * *>t 


, .outt of Sup*rioi 

only #o v 


. to contain 


thtf now JKtic lid Avenue nubw«y f ; 


icil 


i . 


tiro 


tv e southern 


half of the Square would 


remain ut its present grade ». 


H 


Het leature 


wou id be a colorful, «la«a structure to invite pede.tri a „. 


to the escalator 


s leading down to the lower bun concourse and rapid 


transit levels. 


addition to a variety ot "sitting areas" „ tree and planting groups, the 


new Public Square would contain a "feature" celebrating the City 


t 


8 


prominence in the field of artificial illumination 


and a vaulted weather 


shelter for upper-level activities. 


While the traditional monuments of 


Moses Cieaveland and Tom L 


. Johnson are replaced in newly-designed 


spaces, it is proposed that the Soldiers and Sailor 


s 


Monument be relo- 


cated.. 


Justification 



Although the Public Square 


unique in its location, its 


P ° SSlbiUtieS ^ " CCntral focu * Downtown activity 


mSnt are fa r from realized 
jUSWied the refore to make 


and enjoy 


Reconstruction of the 


Public Sq 


fact 


smoothly - functioning 


Nation 


and 4 pleasu rable f OCU8 for 


Downtown 


life 


tt 


and 













Pr o g 


r 







Reorgani nation of the * 


° f Pla yhouae S juare 


in order t 


o 


render it more significant and f 


•motional a a fu_ 

4 ' an the eastern " 


gateway ' 1 to the 


Dow.o.tow ii. commercial core. 


Elements : Improvement of vehicular circ 


ulation and pedestrian con- 


venience by (a} reduction of private 


auto traffic in the area; (b) redesign 


of the inter sec tioxA of Euclid -Huron- 14th Street to c 


reate a pedestrian 


pi az a on the Soucirc^s south anH /^\ t ... . _ _ 

* n uuin B1Qe > ancl \W widening of public walks south 

along East 1.4th Street to a proposed parking facility at Bolivar Avenue. 


Establishment of a rapid transit station stop on the Euclid Avenue Sub 


way 


Strengthening of present theatre, restaurant and shopping functions by 


encouragement of office and other appropriate private developments on 


vacant and under- used property in the immediate vicinity. 


Justification; The establishment of a rapid transit station underground 


will increase the potential for development of private property at the 


Square. Such developments will, in turn, require a reorganization of 


its basic functions to ensure maximum usefulness and enjoyment of the 


ar e a 


Lakefront Development 



am 


tt 


ed development 


serve opti- 


mum needs of water and air commerce, a d to m 


ze its potential 


for public recreation and enjoyment 



ttl c 
II* 1 ' 


• r c* 


fb«* 


'Hi Harbor aroa net ween Weat 3 


rd 


* v 




. 0 ” 
i % 


f m, % 


X 




t 


4 eh 


# c*r» 


ho*i* 


Riv« 


r i« con« 


idered "Stage One 


1 1 


1 


0c ati 0n ( 


r 




art* '• rn 




rhe plan provides for a total 


of 


r 


- bert h for general cargo or passeng e 

Sf m 

«, s*"*'* 1 C * r ^’ . carg o (ore and stone), and retention of - 


f r vu c# 


. t*o bo’ th ' 


or bulk 


i.tin* co»l pi^. 

r%\t IW& 


rhc Weft Basin, 


w 


est 


of the Cuyahoga River, would be filled to the ha 


r 


bor line t 


o provide a cv^Y 


for one 


additional bulk cargo berth at the P 


enn 


-rlvania Railroad ore te 


rminal. plus ^ree general cargo berths (»Sta 


ge 


~?wo location 


for expansion of general cargo facilities) 


Stage Three" expansion of cargo terminals is contemplated in the area 

between the Municipal Light Plant and an expanded Nicholson Terminal, 

Rail access would be provided by a spur overpassing the East Shorewav 
near East 40th Street, 


The Lakefront Airport would be completed in accordance with current 
long-range plans, with the exception of an eastward shift of the outer 

provide legal clearance for the "approach zone" over the West 
3rd Street pier. 
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facilities would be relocated to the » 


C 


°mme 


r ce ar 


ea 


» I 


Airport '‘approach zone' 


1 


and conflict 


because of the 


with recreation 


activities in th 


area. 


small boat harbor facilities would be expanded at 


present Lakeside 


Yacht Club in an area where height limit 


s ar 


e established by Airport 


''approach zone". 


Sma11 boat harbors and parks would occupy the remainder of the shore- 


line from the Nicholson Terminal eastward to Gordon Park 


(c 1 Circulation, A low-level truck road system - requiring some new 


construction - would provide access to commercial port facilities at the 


Lakefront, as well as connection to nearby industrial areas. Separate 


O a 


provision is 


also made for some additional pleasure -vehicle circulation 


Justification 


The Lake 



shore that is located just one-half mile 


north of Public 


Square offers Cleveland direct access to one of the 


world's great inland waterway syste 


m s 


With the coming of the St. Law - 


rence Seaway this ye 



there is a 


need to anticipate the full potential 


of the 


Lakefront for water-commerce 


Because of the close proximity 


of the Lakefront to the City Center 


and its relationship to the Mall, 


0 

Cleveland is fortunate, also, in 


the possibility 


s for further developmen 


of the area as a major 


Downtown 


tourist and recreation attraction 


■ 



1 


__ 

} ] ou 


> 


onal opportunity 


for the 


Downtown Cle 


ion 


of 


<.< ‘ p "‘ 


the new 




3 


9 


sugge 


s 


ted by the Pl an 


I 


housing 


If 


is perhaps the 


mo 


important 


Th 


e 


975 is 6 9 500 


units « about thr 


market estimate for 

should be efficiency or one -bedroom units 


quarters 


of 


In particular, two general areas of almost equal size appear to 0 ff er the 
greatest promise for residential development. One* located in the 
northeast quadrant of Downtown east of East 9th Street and north of 

Superior, appears to represent an M urban renewal' 1 project opportunity 

The second area is that lying on both sides of Euclid Avenue, in the 
general vicinity of Fenn College, 



gross acres bounded 




Superior Avenue, 


Program: Development of the 


area to provide the amenities 


commodations required for the 


and 


mes and individuals believed to 

eved to constitute 


successful attraction of middle -income 


Downtown housin 


a substantial part of the 


8 **iarket 
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l hr i t*l ,lon 


undp t 


it 


t « 


Ulll < * IH 1 I* A\ x 


PrOP °* al wou ‘d be 47 dwell 


O 


in 8 


there -n i 


°* ' °u« IP, other 


po« sibilitieg f or 


e opninU of Hum aroa 


■pacific residential de- 


ni A X\\ 


° f which would depend 


tailed studio* a 


upon further de- 


well ; 


\ H V( 


& \ 


n 


ements determined by specific develop- 


< pt I'jH'sai j in the I 'i . 


u 


ire put forward as an indication 


as to 


how th 


° l *' <r i0uld be developed, hence 


its potential. 


rt 


to 


I'la 


% * 


A 


1 


■° * Ug80,t * furt *>« development of facilit.es i 


in connection 


with St, John 1 * Cathedral 


These would include a Youth Center, 


out- 


dvmr chapel. and facilities adapted for use by older 


persons. 


—cation: Granted thc market P otential Downtown housing at 

this Oration, and granted its possibilities for revitalization of Down- 


to\\n f the area currently is a mixture of non- residential land uses 


and does not possess the amenities for successful attraction of ten- 


ants, except perhaps in the immediate vicinity of the Cathedra... 


Under a large-scale urban renewal program its character could be 


i tered to 



tl 


U 


necessary assets for residential living. 


(b) 


Euclid Avenue 



t 



• MS. MS a 


College) Site: Approximately 46 gross acres 


genera ly bounded by East 



Chester Avenue and the Inner Belt 


Freeway. 



• Further satisfaction of the potential Downtown housing 


market in conjunction 



long 



large-scale considerations 



acre, under this proposal. 


In addition, the Plan takes advantage of the possibilities for expa ngloB 
of Fenn College as a regional institution* as well as indicated expar- 
sion plans for other institutions in the area,, such as Trinity Cathe- 
dra 1 * the YWCA and YMCA, The two latter institutions would occun 

up y 

a single building at 18 th and Euclid, with related athletic and meetinz. 
room facilities. 


Justification: 


The area currently possesses 


several 


ties for residential development 
b e achieved through l arge . 



oppor 


The best results 


9 


however - 


^junction with lnstit 


scale 


replanning and rebuilding in 


it is 


Possible that 


ut ional development. 


a 


could be 


He 


si gnifican t Downto 


Under such a program-. 


at locati 


** educational /cultural center 


on 
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tc(i that Downtown Cleveland 1 ' a office functi 
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can and will continue to grow. 


market survey indicates 


Cone 


or - 


rent 


with the expansion, some existing office buildings will become obso 


lete and others will fall subject to major downtown developments 


It is 


important that new office buildings be located for maximum contribution 


to total Downtown revitalization 



3. Convention Hotel Facilities, 



Program: 


1 rovision of sufficient new convention-type hotel facilities to 


maieriaily improve Cleveland* 

rational and regional 


competitive position in the market for 


conventions 
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ents: 



lhe p la» propose. that 
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trian enjoyment. 


In this connection, an inner "pedestrU 


n w.iy" flanked 


by unusual shops and. places of enter tainmc 


nt and linking Euclid and 


Superior Avenues is visualized as integral to the development 


- t* 


Supplemental hotel expansion is envisioned for the area just w<*st of tin- 


present Pick-Carter Hotel to complete the redevelopment of that area as 


a new southern "gateway" to the core area. Other possible hotel sites 


have been mentioned previously in Section IV B "(REQUIREMENTS)". 


Expansion of motel facilities is indicated, too, on the north side of 
Chester Avenue east of East 18th Street, and at Prospect and East 14th 


Street 


Both of these locations are easily accessible via major auto 


approaches to the 


Downtown district, and are relatively close to the core 


Justification 


Some of Cleveland's present hotel space available to cos- 


vention business does not meet moder 


tandards and may even be re 


tired from use in the decade ahead 
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the desire of Cleveland 


to enhance its position as 


a national tourist, 


business and convention 


center demands the provision 


of additional 
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VISUAL ATTRACTIVE Nggg: 



A glance at the 9 


cale -model ol the Downtown Plan will reveal the extent to 


which we believe the attractiveness of the Downtown area will contribute 
to its economic welL-beini’ •• rom a distance u the chErdcter of Downtown 


as the hub of the region is clearly revealed,, as well as the separate chara- 


ter of each of its major components - commerce 




government arid residence. 


Appraisal of the future skyline reveals that although the present-massive 


mouncl of the commercial district is retained 
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several new high-rise build - 


mgs punctuate areas of little r » ■»• *> A *« + • * 

mue current visual interest 


In this connection, 


the double -hub concept of Public Squar 

^ ^ additi0n ‘aller structure: 


e and Playhouse Square is streng 


thened 


of the 


Present 


a around the latter. The relative flatness 


'y high 


governmental area is pierced by 


structures which 


the addition of two m 


ode rate 


already ^ plac 
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°l obvi 
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counterbalance the bulky forms of public builds 


0Usl y resid 


ar eas of 


ei *tial 


new housing 
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character prevail 


groups of high-rise 
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a BASIC PRINCIPLES. 


Successful revitalization of Downt 


of and adherence to the follow 


° wn Cleveland will Tfk . 

Jil require 


acceptance 


ir?g basic Principles; 


(a) Ever 


Y action by any governmental 


agency and every private buildir 


“”"’ y "“■* c " ,rlb “" “ *»' , 


g 


with an under 


in accordance 


ying plan that both government and 


private property 


owners insist must be carried out. 



it should be pointed out that the Plan as herewith 



part, it is the nature of any long-range Plan that it must be general, 
almost diagrammatic in make-up, and thus it is not essential that 





the necessity for c~ose pub- 




noted that this require 


ment has been substantially met by Cleveland 


through creation 


exis 


tence of other c 


of the Cleveland Development Foundation, and by th 

ivic groups long concerned with the progress of 


the city. 

(C ) If the fruits of the Plan are to be actually realized, business and 
civic leadership must not only thoroughly understand the nature of the 
possibilities and opportunities posed by the Plan, but such leadership 
must also lend continuing support to the Plan and its objectives. 

(d) Finally, because the Plan is a general but basic framework for 
future decisions, it must be reviewed from time to time to keep it in 
step with changed requirements brought about by elapsed time, In this 
process, the broad goals of the Plan will remain constant, but the 
recommendations for achievement of those goals will no doubt require 
modification by the City Planning Commission because of new factors 

and changed considerations . 

% 

This points up the fact that community planning is a continuous process 
and its greatest benefits are achieved if it is maintained as a con- 
sistent, day -by-day staff function of the city government. 
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general identification of public and private 

MEASURES NECESSARY FOR REVITALIZATION 



PUBLIC M EASURES. 

— trUCtt °ff ^P^exnent of access to Downtown through comple 
tion of the Freeway Program, construction of additional fringe 


79 . 


pa 


r lcing iacilities, and by proviai 


° n ° f addition* 


e$ 


peciaily the Euclid Avenue Subw 


ra Pid tr; 


a Y and related 


m 


en ta to Public, and Playhous 


fun 


e Square 


a *sit ac 

ctio »al impr 


c e 8 a 


8 • Im 


ove- 


powntown through redistribution of vehic 


provernent of 


ul ar traffi 


access wit v 


in 


tion of pedestrian ways in conjunction with 


o and by c on s tr 


uc - 


m eiits 


Private buildino a ^ 

ain g develop- 


Construction of planned public buildin 


gs 


especially the expanded Con- 


vention Center which could be a vital spark to Downtown. 


resurgence. 


Legislation , Adoption of zoning amendments, 


as necessary, to effectu- 


ate private developments envisioned by the Plan, to discourage incom- 


patible land uses, and to improve concentration of business functions 


at the core 


Introduction of such legislation as may be necessary at the State and 


Municipal level, together with initiation of requests for Federal assist 


ance where appropriate 


to effectuate " urban renewal” aspects of the 


Plan 


The amount of air pollution affecting 


Downtown may be an important 


factor in establishing its competitive 


status as a center for admini- 


strative operations 


Programming and Planning 


Prepar ation 


of the financial plan for 



public improvements, and co 


ordination of expenditure 


s with the year 


ement program. 


by-year city-wide capital improv 


HO. 


Continued long -**ang« 


study *r 


CAtf Planning Coimniiilon for 


further refinem 


ent of the 


lective® through it® revia 


plan, and for 

ion in accordanc 


aintenance of th« Plan* * ffa _ 


e with changed times and re 


quirements • 


PRIVA TE M EASURE5 


1. 


Promotion: As one example, the 


1975 market for new Downtown office 


* ,„ui «• Aouivalent to eight structures the 

.pace ha. been estimated as roughly equivai 


„ t n.,iirHr>a Whereas this projection is 

aize of the new East Ohio Gas Building. 

.. nroppnt rapid transit facilities will be 

based upon an assumption that present rdpiu 

improved, especially Downtown, the successful attraction of substan- 
tial amounts of office activity from other cities will require that the 

following conditions also be met: 


(a) There must either be substantial quantities of existing space or 
”ready-to -build" sites available. Whereas a low vacancy rate is 
favorable to existing structure s„ it represents too tight a market 


for the attraction of out-of-town space users because of the severe 

limitation on choice of space, especially if such space is available 
largely in Class "C" and "D" buildings. 


(b) 


A concerted effort should be made to attract and 


service in 


quiries from potential out-of-town space users 


With the going 
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realized lf _ 

1 greater r* v , 

Public 
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2 . 


er c h and i sing. 



To assist in maintaining the locational appeal 


3,3. par t 


for 


° £ Dcw! ttown Cleveland 


expanded administrative and Drnf^ 

professional. offi c 


t v e plan recommends improvements in th 


e functions, 


e 


appeal, of retail faciliti 


es. 


pewntewn Cleveland has maintained it 


c 


current retail significa? 


ce rela- 


fc-6 to major metropolitan outlying centers principally be ause th 


ese 


comp etit-?e facA.dtie s have only recently been established, T>.e full 


force of these new centers is new being brought to bear upon Downtown 
and new developments such as The May Company store in Parmatown 
and The Kigbee Company and Halhe Brothers Company stores in Cleve 
Zand Heights will be a further threat. 
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portion Ota . Downtown retailers continue 

ttt res it is suggested that prog 
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from the strength 


lik 
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llZtf ' - 

„ nr appearance or outdated merchandising method 
offer from any P° or a P pt 


a 


nearby 


When one retailer (or his landlord) spends 


modernize 


9 


benefits; when one building is 


physically neglected. 


or is left vacant because an uneconomic rent is 


sought* or for any other reason. 


the entire area suffers 


'pke Plan suggests locations where additional parking facilities might be 
created for convenient use by shoppers who come Downtown by auto- 
mobile. It is further suggested that some of these facilities might be 
most effectively accomplished in a manner similar to that employed by 
the Wm. Taylor Son and Company department store and the Halle Bros, 

Company department store, who have provided customer parking on the 
south side of Prospect Avenue, 


The existence of a substantial 


amount of Downtown floor space and land 


devoted to uses not generally compatible 
business center has been 


with a high grade , integrated 


previously noted 


sumed that these 


Again* it is hoped and prs* 


incompatible 


through economic factors, 

hy elimination! 


uses will gradually disappear 




either 


re zoning into compatible 


use categories, 


of 




rebuild! 


ng 
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.rty A E L 


tea ranc * 


.. 'in 


1 h ‘ 


. rr a»ing competition faced by Downtown ro r 

t in ” quir «a that the 

d rr* a 


if 


. n ,ore appealing, especially to the pedestrian, ,f * 

untamed and e^en increased. Drab facad 

til A 1 ** 


U vitality i* t 


o 


e ». unsightly and poorly 


m 


jntained building., garish signs and other aspects of pr „, r 


a Ppearanc«* 


specially when compared to newer, outlying business and ,hopp ln . 


tenters 


» will increasingly repel Downtown customers if 


not improved 


It may 


be necessary to constder the feasibility of adopting and enforcm 


8 


pu 


bli 


( controls in order to secure positive action toward the worst 


0 


ffenders in this regard. 


c ^r* TKD STAGING FOR ACTION 


PROGRAM 



v f of Cleveland's heart cannot be accomplished as a single large-scale 


Reviv 


progr 


am. 


Rather 


successful revitalization will lie in realistic staging, 


based u pon adherence to the agreed upon development plan. The following 
actions are therefore suggested as an orderly means toward early and 


successful achievement of the Plan's objectives 


IMMEDIATE PROGRAM* 

a. Airport - Continue improvement program. 

bj Convention Center - Expand space and facil 
W Housing - Develop plans for two areas. 

^ Hote.. - Construct new facilities. 

* Harking - Install fringe facilities related t 

* 

e ns i] sted in alphabetical order. 
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